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CCXXXV1 JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Extract of a Letter from H.E. the President of the Argentine 
Republic, Don Bartolomi Mitre" , to Mr. Bollaert. 

Buenos A.yres, February 24, 1864. 

" It is quite true, as Major Rickard has informed you, that I am 
occupied on a work relative to the Indians of this portion of America. 
A commission has been employed for some time in this interesting mat- 
ter. The moment the work is completed, I shall have great pleasure 
in sending you a copy. I am much obliged for your kind offers to 
forward me what I may require on the subject of anthropology, par- 
ticularly as regards the new school you belong to. I have read with 
great pleasure the contents of No. 2 you sent me of your Anthropolo- 
gical Society of London, in which I found much curious and inter- 
esting information, particularly as regards South America." 

Mr. W. W. Boreham, F.A.S.L., exhibited a human skull found, 
with about twenty others, in cutting the Great Eastern Railway be- 
tween the third and fourth barrows at Bartlow Hills, Essex. In the 
short communication which accompanied the skulls, Mr. Boreham 
stated that the skeletons were found, as nearly as he could ascertain, 
at the foot of the third hill, about two or three feet from the surface, 
and the situation is such that doubt may be entertained whether the 
hill was not raised after the bodies had been buried, and partly on the 
place of their interment. 

Thanks were given to Mr. Boreham for his communication. 

A paper was then read by W. Bollaert, Esq. : " On the Palaeo- 
graphy of the New World." [This paper will be inserted in the 
Memoir s.~\ 

The President said he felt sure the meeting would be happy to 
return their thanks to Mr. Bollaert for his very elaborate and interest- 
ing paper, and he regretted that some portions of it had been neces- 
sarily omitted in the reading on account of their length. It was a 
paper that required to be carefully read and studied, and he thought it 
would be better to adjourn the discussion of it to a future evening, 
when they should be able to do it more justice. 

Mr. Reddie observed respecting that part of the paper in which the 
author regarded language not as a natural gift to man but that it was 
invented by him, that he could not understand how that could be pos- 
sible. It was very difficult to arrive at any proof on the subject, but 
experience affords no instance of the pure invention of even a word 
of any kind that was not borrowed directly or indirectly, or made up 
from some existing word. We adopt words and modify them, but we 
know nothing of the pure invention of a word, and it was difficult to 
know how a word could originate without some antecedent. He 
should like Mr. Bollaert to explain logically what he meant. 

Mr. Bollaert said he had arrived at that opinion in common with 
most philologists, who believed that the different races of men had 
invented the languages they spoke. Those who had lived among 
Indians must have known that they had a very scanty power of 
language, and that they acquired such words as they have principally 
from the imitation of natural sounds. Thus the sound of falling 



